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ABSTR ACT 

Information on assessment of citizenship achievement 
is presented in this report which compares 1970 first assessment 
results for the two sexes, four regions of the country, and four 
community sizes. Age groups assessed were 9, 13, 17, and 26 through 
35 age group; geographical regions were Northeastern, Central, 
Western, and Southeastern; and community sizes were large cities, 
urban fringes medium size cities, and smaller towns. Achievements 
were assessed for nine major citizenship goals. Results are presented 
as percentages of the respondents who gave the desired response on 
each item. Findings show that boys and girls achieved about equally 
at age 9, with a male advantage of about 1% beginning at age 17 and 
increasing at the adult level. The Northeastern, Central, and Western 
regions achieved at similar levels, while the Southeast performance 
usually fell below. Among community sizes, average differences for 
citizenship results as a whole were small and fairly consistent 
across age. Appendices include group definitions, citizenship 
objectives, results tor released and unreleased exercises, and 
procedures for estimating reliability of differences. Related 
documents are ED 049 111, ED 049 113 and ED 051 246. (Author/SJM) 
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SUMMARY 



National Assessment is a census**! ike study to measure important specific out- 
comes of education. The first assessment in citizenship, completed in 1970, 
will serve as a baseline for future evaluations of what progress we are making 
in civic education. Results of this first assessment for the nation as a whole 
were reported in November 1970. 

The present report compares first -assessment results for the two sexes, four 
geographical regions, and four community sizes. As in the report of national 
results, achievements are reported separately for the four age groups assessed 
(ages 9, 13, 17 and adults between 26 and 35). 

The findings follow no simple general pattern. Differences among groups vary 
by age, by citizenship goal or objective, and even by which particular exer- 
cise produced the result. The varied findings indicate specific strengths and 
weaknesses within our population in the achievement of different educational 
objectives concerning citizenship. 

A few general trends emerge from the complex mosaic of results, and these 
are summarized below. 



Sex 



Boys and girls achieved about equally at qge 9, on the average. A slight 
male advantage of 1% at the teen ages increases to 3% at the adult level. 
Males tended to know more about government, law and civic problems, and 
to support individual rights more. Men reported registering their views on 
civic issues more often, but more women than men reported taking action 
through civic organizations. Females were substantially ahead of males in 
giving educational attention to the children in their own families. 



Region 

The Northeastern, Central and Western regions achieved at similar levels 
overall, with the Northeast having perhaps a slight edge at ages 9 and 13. 
In the Southeast performance usually fell below the national average by a 
few percent at the older ages, with a smaller difference being typical at 
the younger ages. 



Compared to other regions respondents in the Southeast less often reported 
acceptirg other races in public situations (12% to 14% lower than the 
nation as a whole). However, Southeastern adults led the nation in edu- 
cational attention given to their own children and involvement in local 
government. 



Size of Community 



Average differences among community sizes for citizenship results as a whole 
were small and fairly consistent across ages. The Urban Fringe (areas sur- 
rounding big cities) and Medium-Size Cities held a small advantage over 
Big Cities and Smaller Places, with the Urban Fringe tending to pull ahead 
a little at the older ages. 

The Urban Frirge achieved its greatest advantage in knowledge of world and 
national problems and, at the older ages, in career planning and education 
of self and family. At the school ages, other community-size groups usually 
did as well as the Utban Fringe in giving personal help and taking civic 
action. 

In all groups and at all age levels assessed, a majority of respondents 
accepted association with other races in each public situation described. 
Fewer 13-year olds in Big Cities than in the nation as a whole accepted 
association with other races, but more Big City adults did so. 
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CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION 



National Assessment is an ongoing effort to measure the important educational 
achievements of American children and young adults so that efforts to improve 
education can be based on sound evidence. Achievement is being measured 
only on those educational objectives which educators, scholars and concerned 
laymen agree are important for schools to help young people try to achieve. 

Citizenship is one of ten areas of achievement being assessed. Every few years 
a representative sample of the nation's 9-year olds, 13-year olds, 17-year olds, 
and young adults (26-35) are administered a variety of exercises to measure 
their achievements in the citizenship area. In this way changes in our educa- 
tional achievements over time can be determined. 

The first citizenship assessment was completed in 1969-70. Its results are being 
presented in separate reports as different types of analyses of the data are 
completed. The first full report on citizenship in November, 1970 presented 
results for each age group for the nation as a whole. ^ That report described 
the development of National Assessment objectives and measures, and the methods 
by which the citizenship exercises were administered to a scientifically drawn 
sample of students and adults. It also described how all exercises were divided 
into matched sets, one set to be reported in detail (released exercises) and the 
other set (unreleased exercises) to be withheld so that, when they are readmin- 
istered, the results will not be biased by advance public knowledge of the 
specific exercises. In addition, every released exercise is described fully there, 
and the reader who wishes to examine the details of an exercise should refer to 
that report. 

The present report compares results at each age for the two sexes, four regions 
of the country, and four different community sizes. Appendix A defines the 
age groups, geographic regions and community sizes more specifically. Results 
ciassified by parental education, color, and type of community will be presented 
in future reports. 



How Results are Described in This Report 

Achievements were assessed for about 40 different citizenship objectives, grouped 
under nine major citizenship goals, as shown in Appendix B. At a given age 
level there were often only one or two exercises measuring achievements in a 
specific objective. To present results for every objective separately would 
sometimes break the findings down into finer detail than h worthwhile. Therefore, 
results are grouped by goal rather than by objective. 

^Citizenship National Results, 1970. Report 2, National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. Available from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, $1.25. 



Appendix C presents the results in detail for every released exercise, including 
a short description of both the achievement measured and the specific objective(s) 
of the measure. We encourage the reader to scan Appendix C as an aid to 
comprehending the specific types of achievement measured for each goal. 

Appendix D presents numerical results for every unreleased exercise, but without 
descriptive text.^ Results for unreleased exercises are included in the report 
in order to give more depth and reliability to conclusions about goals or ob- 
jectives . 

Results of National Assessment are presented as percentages of the respondents 
who gave the desired response on an exercise. For example, one citizenship 
objective is to work actively for community improvement. Achievement of this 
objectivfe was assessed in part by an exercise which asked adults if they had 
talked with or written to a government official or representative about some 
civic issue. ^ For the nation as a whole, 26% of the adults reported having 
contacted a government official about at least one civic issue in the past five 
years. Groups are compared simply by noting the difference in percentage who 
succeeded. Thus, 31% of the adults in the Central region reported contacting 
a government official. The result for Central region adults is therefore 5% 
above that of the nation as a whole (31% minus 26%). Such percentages and 
differences in percent for each region, sex and size of community are presented 
in Appendix C (released exercises) and Appendix D (unreleased exercises). 

Chapters 2, 3 and 4 present the main results and discuss the more meaningful 
group differences. Small differences occur frequently which could easily disappear 
if another equivalent sample of people were assessed. In this report a difference 
is stated without qualification only if the probability of getting such a numerical 
difference by chance (i.e., when there is no real difference between the groups) 
is less than 1 in 20. The procedures used to estimate this probability are 
described in Appendix E. 

To summarize differences between sexes, regions or community sizes for a set 
of several exercise results we use the median difference. The median difference 
is that difference which is in the middle if all the differences are arranged in 

2 A 1 1 released exercises are numbered starting at 1 for each goal (e.g., Al, A2, 
A3. . . 1-1 , 1-2 . . . etc.) while the unreleased exercises are numbered starting 
at 51 for each goal (e.g., A51, A52, etc.) Descriptions of the individual 
unreleased exercises will appear in reports of results from future assessment 
cycles. Results from seven unreleased exercises are not included in this report 
because scoring of the answers has not been completed. 

3 Many exercises yield two or more results representing different parts of the 
exercise or different levels of achievement. See Appendix C for examples. 

In Chapters 1 to 4 results are specified by Exercise number followed by Result 
number. (The latter is omitted if the entire exercise is relevant.) E4-1, the 
result cited above, refers to Result 1 of Exercise E4 in Goal E. 
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order from the largest positive to the largest negative value. Thus, the median 
divides the differences equally, half being higher than the median and half 
lower. ^ We use median differences to compare groups -- on all citizenship 
results combined, on all exercise results for a given goal, and on other sets 
of results . 



Limitations 



In the present report, sex, region and size of community are analyzed separately. 
Later reports will analyze parental education, color, type of community and inter- 
actions of all six classifications. Until that time we will not be able to compare big 
cities in the Northeast, say, with big cities in the West. In this report we 
are comparing groups defined by one classification at a time, for example, the 
difference between males and females. 

A difference between groups does not tell what caused the difference. The 
fact that one region does better than another, for example, does not necessarily 
mean that the first region has better schools, nor even that living in the first 
region in any way caused the advantage. There are many possible causes. In 
some regions the proportion of children who live in rural areas is larger than 
in otfw regions. Thus, effects due only to size of community can appear to 
be differences. The amount of parental education may also vary from 

regfcir? , and the possible effects on the achievements of children can 

appeal -M be a regional difference. Migration of people between regions could 
be a factor, and so on. To sum up, caution is recommended in explaining the 
findings. 



4 for example, the median of the set of numbers [1, 3, 4, 7 and 12] is 4 
because it is the middle number in size. The median of the set [-8, -5, 
-3, -2, 0, 4 and 6] is -2. 



CHAPTER 2. SEX DIFFERENCES 



Sex differences in citizenship achievement vary somewhat from one exercise to 
another, males doing better in some cases and females doing better in others. 
The variation is greater for adults than for the younger age groups. This can 
be seen in Exhibit 2-1, which shows the approximate difference between males 
and females for every result. The darkened bars above zero, for example, 
represent results on which the percent correct for males is higher (by the amount 
shown in the margin) than the percent for females. The darkened bars below 
zero show results on which females did better. 



Exhibit 2-1: Difference in percent correct between males and 

females for each exercise result (bar length indicates number 
of results at a given difference level) 
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^ Results that too closely duplicate similar results from the same exercise are 
omitted from all exhibits. Omitted results are noted as such in Appendices 
C and D. 





% female advantage % male advantage 



In the exercise which yields the largest sex difference (A61-1) men exceed 
women by 28%, and they fall 22% below women on another exercise (1-53-3). 

It is important to note that a difference between sexes is approximately twice 
that between a given sex and the national value since the latter includes both 
sexes. The "% differences" shown for male and female in Appendix C and D 
are differences from national percent, so the male and female differences 
should be combined to get the total sex difference. 

Exhibit 2-2 shows by age the median sex difference for all citizenship results. 
The relationship between Exhibits 2-1 and 2-2 is that the first plots the dis- 
tribution of differences and the second plots the median of that distribution. 

The results in this and succeeding chapters will generally be discussed in refer- 
ence to graphs of median differences (as in Exhibit 2-2), although individual 
exercise results (or result clusters) which differ substantially from the median 
also will be described. 



Exhibit 2-2: Median sex differences for all citizenship results 



Age 




In Exhibit 2-2 it can be seen that boys and girls achieve about equally well 
at age 9, but a slight male advantage appears at age 13 and increases gradually 
with age. For adults the median male advantage over females across all measures 
is fust over 3%. Although the trend toward a male advantage for older age 
groups is consistent and statistically reliable, from many practical perspectives 
men and women did about equally well on the average. Although small but 
statistically significant group differences are discussed at times in this report, 
the doubtful practical importance of small differences should be kept in mind. 




Results by Goal^ 



Goal A: Show concern for the well-being of others 



Exhibit 2-3: Median sex differences for Goal A 



Age 




Although the median sex difference for Goal A is negligible (see Exhibit 2-3)/ 
there are sex differences for exercises concerned with racial and religious 
discrimination. Females were slightly more willing to associate with persons of 
different races in a variety of public situations/ whereas males were slightly 
more aware *>f religious and racial discrimination. 

Of the Goal A exercises on which the sexes achieved about equally/ most 
concern knowledge of how to use community services to help others with 
specific needs/ and other questions about individual heln not related to race or 
religion. 



2 The nine citizenship goals, and the objectives assessed under each goal, are 
shown in Appendix B. 

^Of the 16 results at ages 13 and 17 favoring girls by more than 2%, 13 
involved willingness to associate with different races (A4., A53, A54). Of 
the 17 results at ages 13, 17 and adult favoring males by more than 2%, 

10 involved awareness of discrimination (A6, A58). 



Goal B: Support rights and freedoms of all individuals 



Exhibit 2-4: Median sex differences for Goal B 
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Although differences at ages 9 and 13 are very slight on Goal B, males did 
better at ages 17 and adult by about 5% (Exhibit 2-4). Most of these exercises 
concern free speech and due process of law, and measure both knowledge and 
attitudes . 



Goal C: Recognize the value of just law 



Exhibit 2-5: Median sex differences for Goal C 

Age 




Boys at ages 9 and 13 did slightly better than girls on Goal C, but there was 
no increase in advantage with age. On specific exercises, men tended to know 
more specific facts about law (C53) while women did as well as men in explaining 
why just laws and rules are needed (C2). 



Goal D: Know the main structure and functions of government 



Exhibit 2-6: Median sex differences for Goal D 

Age 




Goal D results favor males generally and show a substantial increase in this 
sex difference with age. From a negligible advantage at age 9, the median 
difference favoring males becomes almost 11% for adults (Exhibit 2-6). 

Sex differences for Goal D, and closely related exercises for other goals, vary 
according to the type of knowledge assessed. Exhibit 2-7 shows median sex differ- 
ences separately for all exercises concerned with knowledge of specific facts'^ about 

^Bl, B2, C3, D2, D5, 06 , 07 , D8, D9, DIO, Dll, A 57, A60, D51, D52, 
D53, D54, D56, D57, D58, D60, D61, D62, D63, D64, D65, D66, D69, 
D70, D72, D73. 
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government and for all exercises concerned with understanding the basic prin 
ciples of democracy and government . 



Exhibit 2-7: Median sex differences for all exercises assessing knowledge 

of specific facts about government (— -), and all exercises assessing 
understanding of basic principles of democracy and government ( ) 

Age 




On those exercises which assessed knowledge of specific facts about government, 
there was a male advantage increasing with age in a pattern very similar to that 
for Goal D as a whole (compare Exhibits 2-7 and 2-6). On exercises dealing 
with the broad principles of democracy, law and government, the same pattern 
emerged for ages 9 and 13, but for ages 17 and adult the sex difference dimin- 
ished instead of increasing. 

Goal E: Participate in effective civic action 

At the school ages males and females did about equally well overall on Goal E. 
The median for adult men, however, is over 6% higher than for women. When 
Goal E is broken down, more interesting differences appear. V^men surpassed 
men by 3% to 5% in taking civic action through organizations. On the other 
hand, men exceeded womep by 4% to 6% in communicating their views to 
officials or to the public. Adult and 17-year old males also knew more ways 

5C2, Dl, D3, D4, D55, D67, 

6 Adult: E10-l,3; E12-1 , 3,5. 

^Adult: E53— 1,2; E4-1; E6-1. 
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to try to influence government decisions than did females, and they felt more 
capable of doing so.® 

Exhibit 2-8: Median sex differences for Goal E 

Age 




In group tasks where cooperation among several peers was necessary to success, 
more boys than girls at ages 9 and 13 disrupted the task or broke the rules* 

No such difference was found at age 17, nor did the sexes differ at any age 
in how often they contributed positively to the group effort. 



Goal F: Understand problems of international relations 

Exhibit 2-9: Median sex differences for Goal F 




® Adult: E2- 1 , 2; E51-1 , 3; E52-2; E56-1. 



Age 17: El-3; E52- 1,2. 
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E13, E14. These exercises are described briefly in the Goal E section of Chapter 3, 
and in greater detail in Report 2. This sex deference at age 9 (E13) is questionable 
because standard errors for this result were j^fte large. 
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Males showed a 3% to 4% advantage over females on Goal F across the four 
ages. The difference varies according to type of exercise and age, however. 
Among 13's and adults, males knew more about current wars and world turmoil 
while females were at least as successful as males at suggesting ways to seek 
peace. But at age 17, this pattern is not evident; in fact 11% more males 
than females named 3 ways to avoid war, while females knew as much about 
current wars as males. 0 

Goal G; Approach civic decisions rationally 

Exhibit 2-10: Median sex differences for Goal G 



Age 




Male and female achievements were nearly equal for Goal G, although there 
is a slight tendency for the median difference to favor females at age 9 and 
males at the adult level (Exhibit 2-10). Results do not confirm the stereotype 
of the rational male versus the emotional woman. At age 13 the two results 
favoring girls by about 5% involve explaining the rational advantages of allow* 
ing different viewpoints to be expressed (G10, G56). Men recognized urban 
problems, th^ .purpose of unions, and the implications of automation more often 
than women. 



10 F2, F4, F51. 

11 G2, G3, G6, G7. 
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Goal H: Take responsibility for own development 



Exhibit 2-11: Median sex differences for Goal H 



Age 

9 13 17 adult 




Sex differences on Goal H were quite small at the school ages, as shown in 
Exhibit 2-11. At the adult level more men than women were continuing their 
education in someway, which accounts for the difference in the Goal H medians. 



Goal I: Help and respect their own families 

There is a dramatic median advantage of 16% for adult women on Goal I which 
is compatible with the cultural role expectations for adult women with families. 
This difference is based on six results, all assessing parents' involvement in their 
children's education. Five of these differences favor women, by margins of 13% 
to 22%. At age 9 the median Goal I difference indicates that about 5% more 
girls than boys help with the care of younger brothers and sisters and work several 
hours a week around the home. It should be noted that for all results concerning 
care of children in the family, percentages are calculated starting only with 
those respondents whose families have children in the appropriate age range. 

Child-rearing probably demands more time than any other citizenship achieve- 
ment reported, a fact which should be taken into account in appraising the total 
set of sex differences for citizenship results. 



Exhibit 2-12: Median sex differences for Goal I 



12 



Age 




Other Results 

Knowledge of civic issues and problems 

Knowledge of civic Issues and problems such as war, discrimination and urban 
crowding was assessed as .part of several goals. The median sex differences for 
all such results combined 1 ' 3 appear in Exhibit 2-13. There is a male advantage 
of about 3% for all ages except age 13 where the difference dips to 1%. 




^ As an accidental result of the exercise selection process, 17-year olds were not 
assessed on Goal I. This should not be interpreted to mean that Goal I was con- 
sidered less important at this age. 

13 A5, A6, B5, C4-1, D12, D13, E3, FI, F2, F3, F4, Gl, G2, G3, G4, G5, G6, 
G7, G8, G10, A58, F52, F53, F54, F55, G51, G52, G54, G56, G57, G58, 
G60, G61. 

20 * 
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Exhibit 2-13: Median sex differences for all exercises 

assessing knowledge of civic issues and problems 



Age 




Summary of Sex Differences 



The citizenship achievements of the two sexes often differ by 5% and in a 
few instances by more than 20%. The differences follow diverse patterns 
for different citizenship goals and types of achievement, often varying con- 
siderably across ages. The median sex differences favor males at most ages 
for four goals (B, C, D, F) in which most objectives concern knowledge of 
law, government and international problems, and support of individual rights. 
Women exceeded men substantially in Goal I, which mainly concerns care of 
family in educational ways. For the other four goals there is no consistent 
sex difference across ages. 



CHAPTER 3. REGIONAL COMPARISONS 



For each of the four regions of the country there are a number of results 
favoring that region and other percentages which fall below the national, as 
shown in Exhibit 3-2 (on the following two pages). In the first graph of 
Exhibit 3-2 (top graph on page 18), for example, the darkened bars above 
zero represent results on which the Northeast percent correct is higher than 
the national percent. 

In the citizenship area as a whole, the regions displayed somewhat different 
levels of performance. People in the Southeast typically achieved less than 
people in the rest of the nation, and this lower achievement is found at all 
age levels. Exhibit 3-1 shows that for the Southeast the median difference 
at age 9 is a small deficit (about 2%), and the gap widens to about 5% at 
ages 17 and adult. A similar trend for the Southeast has already been re- 
ported for science and writing.! 

The Northeast, Central and West medians differ little, except that the West 
is 2% or 3% lower than the other two at age 13 and about 1% higher for 
adults. It may be worth noting that in science and writing, as well as citizen- 
ship, the West fell below the Northeast and Central regions at age 13 but 
caught up at age 17. 



Exhibit 3-1: Median differences between region 

and nation for all results combined 



Age 




Key 

Northeast (N) 

Southeast (S) 

Central (C) 

West (W) 



^ See National Assessment Report 4 (science) and Report 5 (writing), which 
also cover the 1969-1970 assessment. 
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Exhibit- 3-2: Difference in percent correct between regions and 

the whole nation for each resuit 
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Exhibit 3-2: (Continued) 
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% West deficit % West advantage 



Results by Goal 



Goal A: Show concern for the well-being of others 



Exhibit 3-3: Median differences between 
region and nation for Goal A 

Age 




The pattern of medians for Goal A is similar to those for all exercises except 
that the Southeast deficits at age 13, 17 and adult are greater. Just over 
half the Goal A results derive from exercises which assessed awareness of 
racial discrimination and willingness to associate with people in public situa- 
tions regardless of their race.^ In order to make it as likely as possible that 
the respondent would honestly express his attitude, these exercises (e.g., 

A4 — see Appendix C) were presented in a neutral context beginning with the 
statement, "People feel differently toward people of other races." Of course, 
all these exercises assessed self-reported attitudes (which are important in 
themselves), and we do not know how highly reported attitudes correlate with 
other behavior in this case. 



2 A3-1, A4, A5, A 7, A53, A54, A58. 





These racial acceptance exercises reveal a larger Southeast deficit than is 
found for any other category of results or any other goal — about 12% below 
the national percentage at ages 13 and 1 7, about 14% below for adults 
(Exhibit 3-4). However, we should not lose sight of the fact that in every 
region at every age over half the respondents reported they were willing to 
associate with people of other races in every one of the situations described. 



Exhibit 3-4: Median differences between region and nation 

for exercises concerning racial acceptance 
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In the West, median performance on the racial acceptance exercises appears 
to rise about 6% from age 13 to adult; however, results fail to represent the 
entire Western region since most of these exercises were not administered in 
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one large Western state comprising a substantial proportion of the Western 
sample. ^ In the adult sample, no exercises were deleted for that state, so 
the findir^j that Western adults surpassed all other adults for this set of exer- 
cises is in itself valid. 

One exercise measured awareness of religious discrimination, both in the United 
States and in the world generally (A6) . Resu Its show a Northeast advantage of 
a few percent and a Southeast deficit of similar size. For adults these differ- 
ences in awareness of religious discrimination are greater for discrimination in 
the United States than for discrimination in the world generally. This could 
possibly mean that religions come into conflict more in the Northeast and less 
in the Southeast than in other regions, and that level of awareness corresponds 
to prevalence of the problem. 

Other Goal A exercises concern helping and knowing ways to help people with 
particular needs. No general pattern of regional differences is apparent in the 
achievement of these objectives. 



Goal B: Support rights and freedoms of all individuals 

Exhibit 3-5: Median differences between 
region and nation for Goal B 

Age 




^ A legal counsel for the 1968 State Board of Education censored out all age 
17 exercises dealing with racial discrimination, so that they were not adminis- 
tered at all in that state. At age 13, 80% of the racial questions were deleted. 



The median Goal B differences are shown in Exhibit 3-5. The Southeast is 
2% to 4% lower than the national average at all ages, while at age 17 the 
West tops the others. 

Interesting differences appear on certain types of Goal B exercises. More 
Western adults knew the specific rights of persons accused of crimes than did 
adults in other regions (Bl, B54). In all regions there was little tolerance 
for public expression of unpopular viewpoints (B4). The greatest difference 
among regions appears at age 17. The percent of 17-year olds in each region who 
would allow three unpopular statements on radio or TV is as follows: Northeast 31%, 
Southeast 12%, Central 17%, West 26%. Differences among adults are in the 
same direction but smaller, while 13-year olds in the four regions did not differ 
appreciably in their support of free expression. 

Goal C: Recognize the value of just law 

Exhibit 3-6: Median differences between 

region and nation for Goal C 




The results for Goal C are summarized in Exhibit 3-6. The Southeast did about 
as well as the rest of the nation on this goal, except at age 9, where the Southeast 
deficit is 4%. Of the five results summarized at age 9, two involve recognizing 
the need for rules (Cl -1,3) and Southeastern 9-year olds recognized the need as 
well as their peers in other regions. Two other results (Cl -2,4) involve ex- 
plaining why rules are needed, and here 9-year olds in the Southeast fell 9% 
behind. 



Goal D: Know the main structure and functions of government 



Exhibit 3-7: Median differences between 

region and nation for Goal D 

Age 




Results for Goal D closely resemble those for all citizenship exercises combined 
(compare exhibits 3-7 and 3-1). 

At age 13/ Northeastern students usually led the nation in understanding basic 
principles of democratic government (D1 , D2-2, D55). However, Central 13- 
year olds could tell why elected representatives often try to vote as their con- 
stituents want 8% more often than 13-year olds in the Northeast, and 12 /o more 
often than 13-year olds in the other two regions (D4). 

Central and Western adults demonstrated understanding of the formal structure 
and function of our governments 14% more often than did Southeastern adults 
on the average, and 4% more often than Northeastern adults. 

Knowledge of the federal government follows the Goal D pattern except that 
Northeastern 17-year olds did unusually well and Southeastern adults showed no 



4 D65, D69, 070, 072. 

5 02, D5, D6, D9, DIO, D51, D53, D54, D56, D58, D59, D60, D62, D63, 
D64, D66, D68, D71, D72, D73. 




noticeable deficit. In knowledge of state and local governments, however, 
adults and 17-year olds in the Southeast did 5 % better than their peers in 
the Northeast.® Western adults (but not 17-year olds) also showed a deficit 
in knowledge of state and local government. 



Goal E: Participate in effective civic action 

Exhibit 3-8: Median differences between 

region and nation for Goal E 

Age 




The pattern of regional differences for Goal E results varies a good deal from 
age to age, as shown in Exhibit 3-8. At age 9 the Northeast and West sur- 
passed the Central and Southeast by about 5%. At age 13 the Northeast still 
led, but at ages 17 and adult the Northeast fell well below the Central and 
West. Two of many conceivable interpretations of such a result are that North- 
eastern adults have not learned to apply their early school gains to adult politi- 
cal life, and that political institutions in the Northeast (and Southeast) are less 
receptive to citizen participation. The only type of civic action at which 
Northeastern adults exceeded the national percentage by 3% to 6% was writing 
letters about civic matters (E5, E54). 

Approximately 10% fewer adults in the Southeast than in the whole nation felt 
involved in state and federal government (El, E2, E4) although the percent 



6 07 , D8, Dll, D12, D13, D52, D57, D61. 
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involved in local government in the Southeast is about 4% above the national 
value for foGT^t of five results (E10, E52). Central adults expressed capability 
for influencing local government even more often (11% above the wtjon on 
E52) than Southeasterners, whereas the percentage for Western adults is 8% 

the national value. 



The higher Goal E median for age 13 than for other ages in the Southeast is 
accounted for by their performance in a group task (E14) requiring cooperation 
in order to select issues which divide teenagers and adults, and write group 
recommendations on those issues. A variety of behaviors were observed and 
systematically recorded for each group member. Southeastern 13's excelled in 
finding an effective working procedure (organizing the task/ seeking informa- 
tion) and completing the assigned task within the 30-minute time limit. The 
percent completing the assigned task in the Southeast is 6% higher than the 
national percent, whereas the percent in the Central region is 1U lower than 
the national. Northeastern 13-year olds also cooperated quite effectively on 
the task, but at age 17 performance on the group task for both Northeast and 
Southeast fell below the national average, as it did for other Goal E exercises. 



Nine-year olds took a similar exercise measuring cooperative behavior (El 3).. 

In a game something like "twenty questions" two teams competed to win a prize 
by correctly guessing what the prize was. The Northeast superiority on Goal E 
at age 9, as at age 13, is due mainly to performance on the group task. The 
West's above-average median at age 9 on Goal E reflects their self-reports on 
helping on civic projects, but their performance on the group task was strangely 
split into two levels of success. Western 9-year olds organized the task (E13-4,5) 
and won 2 or more prizes 5% to 7% more often than the nation as a whole 
(Northeasterners won even more prizes). But the percent of Western 9-year olds 
using verbal skills in the group task (E13-l,2,3) almost exactly matches the 
national percentage. 



Another Goal E exercise (E7) measured willingness to express views on contro- 
versial issues in a group of 12 peers. Each student randomly drew a slip of 
paper stating an issue and, after some thought, students could volunteer to give 
an initial opinion or not, as they wished. Nationally, 44% did so at age 13, 
and 56% at age 17. After anyone spoke, others could volunteer contrary 
opinions on the same issue. At age 13, 18% and at age 17, 31% volunteered 
a contrary opinion at least once. 



7 Through a computational error, this percentage was wrongly reported to be 63% 
in Report 2. 



Western 13-year olds were quite active in volunteering initial opinions (9% 
above the nation), but fell 5% below the nation in volunteering contrary opinions. 
At age 17 this pattern did not occur in the West, and was perhaps even slightly 
reversed (initial, 1% below; contrary, 4% above), in volunteering initial 
opinions the opposite pattern emerges for Southeastern students: At age 13, 

8% fewer volunteered in the Southeast, but at age 17, 7 % more volunteered 
in the Southeast than in the nation as a whole. 



Goal F: Understand problems of international relations 

Exhibit 3-9: Median differences between 

region and nation for Goal F 

Age 




Goal F exercises dealt with knowledge of existing conflicts around the world 
and with ways to seek peace. Regional differences follow the pattern for 
citizenship results generally except that differences are perhaps slightly magni- 
fied (compare Exhibits 3-9 and 3-1). The median Southeast deficit for Goal F 
ranges from 4% to 8% across the ages, the Northeast advantage from 2% to 
3%. The Central and Western regions performed about equally overall, but 
there was an age reversal. Central doing better at age 13 and West at age 
17. 
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Goal G; Approach civic decisions rationally 



Exhibit 3-10: Median differences between 

region and nation for Goal G 

Age 




Goal G includes the objectives of recognizing social problems and thinking 
critically about means of dealing with them. The median regional differences 
(Exhibit 3-10) resemble those for all citizenship results combined (Exhibit 3-1). 

However, adults in different regions differed in their awareness of social prob- 
lems according to where the problem exists. Southeastern and Central adults 
were more aware than Western adults of problems and issues in their own com- 
munities, by a margin of 11% to 15%, while Northeastern adults fell midway 
between (G61). General urban problems such as slums and transportation were 
recognized by 16% to 22% more Northeastern adults than Southeastern adults 
(G2, G3, G58). 

Regional differences in awareness of local problems at age 17 contrast sharply 
with the adult pattern. Western 17-year olds were from 6% to 22% more 
often aware of local problems than were Southeastern 17-year olds (G61). 



Goal H; Take responsibility for own development 

Exhibit 3-11: Median differences between 

region and nation for Goal H 



Age 




As shown in Exhibit 3-11, regional differences on Goal H tend to follow the 
same pattern as for all citizenship results combined. Results for certain exer- 
cises depart somewhat from this pattern, however. At age 9, Northeastern 
students seem to be reading more than students in other regions. About 4% 
more of them reported checking books out of the library (HI), and 6% to 9% 
more named 1 to 4 magazines (H2). Southeastern 9-year olds fell 5% to 14% 
below the nation on these same exercises, although they did a little better 
than the rest of the nation on the other Goal H exercises. 

On one of the exercises concerning self-education (H 55) Western adults sur- 
passed Southeastern adults by 21%, but there are no other notable regional 
differences for exercises of this type at age 13, 17 and adult. 

At age 13, 16% more Northeastern students than Central or Western students 
reported that they have ever talked with a teacher or counselor about educa- 
tional or career plans (H4). The Southeast matched the nation on this exercise 
at age 13, but fell 12% below the nation at age 17, while Central 17-year 
olds led the nation by 6%. Whether these contrasting regional differences at 
different ages reflect the adequacy of school guidance or variations in how 



early in the lives of their children parents encourage career planning is not 
known. Variations in the dropout pattern may also contribute. In future cycles 
this type achievement will be assessed in the career and occupational develop- 
ment area, rather than in citizenship. 



Goal I: Help and respect their own families 

Exhibit 3-12: Median differences between 

region and nation for Goal I 

Age 
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In helping educate the children of their own families and in helping with work 
at home the Southeast did as well as the other regions at the school ages 
assessed, and adults did better in the Southeast than the nation as a whole. 
Central adults were not far behind, while Northeastern adults ranked third and 
Western adults last (Exhibit 3-12). 



Summary of Regional Differences 

The Northeast surpassed the nation at ages 9 and 13 on about half the nine 
citizenship goals. At age 13, the Central region performance matches the 
Northeast fairly closely for most goals (except C and E). The overall citizen- 
ship medians for Central and West are quite close across the four ages, but 
for all regions these overall medians mask a variety of differences on specific 
goals, some of which are reversed from one age level to another. 



The Southeast generally did less well at all ages than the nation as a whole. 
The Southeast deficit grew steadily larger through the school years from age 
9 to 17. However, adults in the Southeast led the nation in educational 
care of their own children and were more involved in local government. 



CHAPTER 4. SIZE-OF-COMMUNITY COMPARISONS 



There are many ways in which communities could be classified so as to com- 
pare their achievements of National Assessment objectives. They could be 
classified as being in urban or rural settings, for example, or by size or. 
density of population, or by how near they are to the core of a large city. 
This chapter is based on a size-of-community classification of four groups: ^ 

Big Cities: Cities with populations over 200,000. 

Urban Fringe: Areas surrounding Big Cities. 

Medium-Size Cities: Cities with populations between 20,000 and 200,000. 

Smaller Places: Towns with populations under 20,000 and rural places. 

Conveniently, there are about the same number of people in each group.. 

More exact definitions of the four size-of-community (SOC) groups are given 
in Appendix A. 

No distinction is made within Urban Fringe areas between affluent residential 
suburbs and heavily industrialized fringe zones, nor is there separate examina- 
tion within the Big Cities of the most economically disadvantaged "inner city" 
areas. A somewhat more elaborate classification procedure to realize these 
distinctions will be presented in a later report. 

Exhibit 4-1 shows, for every result, the difference in percent giving the de- 
sired response between a SOC group and the nation as a whole. In the top 
graph, for example, the darkened bars above zero at each age represent re- 
sults on which the percent correct for Big Cities is higher than the percent 
for the nation as a whole. Examination of all graphs in Exhibit 4-1 shows 
that every SOC group did well on some exercises and poorly on others com- 
pared to the nation as a whole. The percentage giving the desired response 
varies noticeably more from one exercise to another in the Big Cities than in 
the other SOC groups. This greater variability among results in Big Cities 
is more apparent at age 9 than at the other age levels. 

The median difference between each SOC group and the nation for all citizen 
ship results combined is shown in Exhibit 4-2. At age 9, the Urban Fringe 
and Medium-Size Cities hold a slight edge (2%) over Big Cities and Smaller 
Places. The Urban Fringe maintains its advantage across all ages, while 
Medium— Size Cities slip to the national median at the adult level. All in 
all, communities of different sizes do not differ greatly, taking citizenship 
results as a whole. In science and writing 1 , also, the Urban Fringe ranked 



^See National Assessment Report 4 (science) and Report 5 (writing). 
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Exhibit 4— Is (Continued) 
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% Smaller Places % Smaller Places % Medium-Size Cities % Medium-Size Cities 

deficit advantage deficit advantage 



first and Medium-Size Cities second, but the differences among SOC groups 
were a little larger in those subject areas. 



Exhibit 4-2: Median differences between SOC group 

and nation for all results combined 



Age 




Key 

Big Cities (B) 

Urban Fringe (F) 

Medium-Size Cities (M) 

Smaller Places (S) 



Results by Goal 



Goal A: Show concern for the well-being of others 



Exhibit 4-3: Median differences between SOC group 

and nation for Goal A 

Age 
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The Goal A medians shown in Exhibit 4-3 reveal a trend with age in Big 
Cities which is distinctly different from that for other SOC groups. At age 
13, Big City respondents display a 2% deficit, whereas Big City adults top 
the nation by over 2%. When the median Big City differences are plotted 
for those Goal A results which concern racial discrimination (Exhibit 4-4), 
the same distinctive increase with age appears. 



Exhibit 4-4: Median differences between SOC group 

and nation for exercises concerning racial 
acceptance 
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A variety of common beliefs about Big Cities suggest themselves as possible 
explanations of the finding that racial tolerance increases with age. For 
example: 

1 . Perhaps in large cities people of many kinds mix together and slowly 
learn to accept and help each other as they grow older. 

2. Perhaps less tolerant people, as they become older and more affluent, 
move away from large cities to avoid contact with people who are different. 

We have no way of knowing whether either of these possible explanations was 
actually a factor in producing the results, of course. Only knowledge and 
self-reported attitudes about racial discrimination were measured, and we do 
not know what results might have been obtained if non-verbal behavior could 
have been assessed. The relatively small size of the differences involved here 
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should be kept in mind, and also the fact that most people in all community- 
size groups did express accepting attitudes toward people of different races 
in most situations. 

One exercise (A6) assessed awareness of religious discrimination at the three 
older age levels. (Neither racial nor religious discrimination were assessed 
at age 9.) All groups were more aware of religious discrimination in the 
world generally than in the U. S. in particular. Compared to other SOC 
groups, however. Big City adults and 17-year olds were relatively more aware 
of religious discrimination in their own country, and relatively less aware of 
religious discrimination in the world at large. 

Other Goal A exercises concerned helping and accepting people either generally 
or in specific situations. At the older ages most of these results show no differ- 
ences worthy of discussion. Community size does appear to make a difference 
in age 9 results, depending on which type of achievement was measured. Ten 
percent more 9-year olds in Smaller Places than in Big Cities explained why 
they would be loyal to a friend despite the fact that his father was in jail 
(A 2). On the other hand, Big City 9-year olds reported helping other people 
more recently than did other 9-year olds (Al, A51). 



Goal B: Support rights and freedoms of all individuals 

Exhibit 4-5: Median differences between SOC group 
and nation for Goal B 




A median difference favoring the Urban Fringe on Goal B becomes progressively 
greater for the older ages, as shown in Exhibit 4-5. Medium-Size Cities do 
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as well as the Urban Fringe at the younger ages but gradually fall behind as 
age increases, just as they do for all citizenship results combined. 

Big City 17-year olds and adults fall 4% behind the nation on Goal B, a 
deficit accounted for mainly by their poorer knowledge of the rights of accused 
persons (Bl, B54). Could this mean that people in Big Cities are not being 
taught about their rights, or that their experience sometimes contradicts what 
they are taught? 

For two other individual exercises differences are marked. Seventeen-year 
olds supported free expression of unpopular viewpoints 15% more often in the 
Urban Fringe than in the Smaller Places (B4), but on one exercise concerning 
knowledge of due process of law 17-year olds in Smaller Places surpassed 
those in the Urban Fringe by 10% (B54). 



Goal C: Recognize the value of just law 



Exhibit 4-6: Median differences between SOC group 

and nation for Goal C 



Age 




The pattern of median differences for Goal C bears little resemblance to any 
others discussed so far (see Exhibit 4-6). At age 9, the SOC groups differ 
widely and in roughly the same order as for all citizenship results combined. 
But at age 13, all medians come together and, except for Big Cities at age 
17, stay close together for the older ages. Big City 17-year olds show a 
4% median deficit in Goal C. The pattern in which Big Cities show a 
deficit at ages 9 and 17, but little or none at age 13, appears on six of the 
nine citizenship goals (B, C, D, E, F, G). It is especially pronounced on 



Goals B, C and F, and this may not be a coincidence in that all three con- 
cern lawful relations among human individuals and groups. 

There are distinctive results on only one exercise. In Smaller Places 13% 
more adults than in the Urban Fringe named three reasons why laws are 
needed (C2). At age 17 the SOC group differences on this achievement 
follow quite a different pattern; Medium-Size Cities are 11% higher than 
Big Cities, with the Smaller Places and the Urban Fringe failing between. 

Goal D: Know the main structure and functions of government 

The community-size differences for Goal D as a whole parallel the overall 
citizenship differences to some extent (compare Exhibits 4—7 and 4-2). 

Exhibit 4-7: Median differences between SOC group 

and nation for Goal D 



Age 




However, two distinct patterns of results appear when knowledge of federal 
government^ is separated from knowledge of state and local government.^ 

As shown in the left-hand graph of Exhibit 4-8, Big City 9-year olds knew 
less about the federal government than 9-year olds generally, (a 6% differ- 
ence) and Urban Fringe adults led the nation by 5%. Otherwise, the 



2 D2, D5, D6, D9, DIO, D51, D53, D54, D56, D58, D59, D60, D62, D63 , 
D64, D66, D68, D71, D72, D73. 

3 D7, D8, Dll, D12, D13, D52, D57, D61. 
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differences in knowledge of federal government follow the total citizenship 
pattern in which Urban Fringe and Medium-Size Cities hold a slight edge 
over Big Cities and Smaller Places across ail ages. 



Exhibit 4-8: Median differences between SOC group 

and nation for exercises assessing knowledge 
of government (national; state-local) 



Nationa I 
Age 

9 13 17 adult 




State- Local 
Age 

9 13 17 adult 




In knowledge of state and local governments (Exhibit 4-8), however, the 
Urban Fringe drops to 4% below the nation at age 17 and shows no advantage 
at the adult level (compared to a 5% advantage on knowledge of federal 
government). The Big Cities deficit remains about the same for state and 
local governments as for federal. Medium-Size Cities move up to first rank 
at all ages in knowledge of state and local governments and Smaller Places 
hold a firm second place at age 17. These results may reflect the greater 
ease with which citizens in Medium-Size Cities and Smaller Places can 
identify the jurisdictional boundaries of their communities. 



